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Alternate Speech for Executives Club 

Thank you. President Olson. Distinguished head 
table guests, members of the Executives' Club of Chicago — 
itis a great honor to be with you today. As you know, I 
am a native of Chicagoland, a graduate of Highland Park High 
School. While moving through the Loop today we passed many 
familiar landmarks such as the Chicago Athletic Association 
— Little did I realize or dream while working out there 
on Saturday mornings as a boy that my future would include 
becoming an Admiral or include coming back to the hometown 
to speak to such a distinguished group such as this . I 
am happy to be with you today and. Mr. Olson, thanks for 
' making such a Homecoming possible. 

Today I would like to take a few minutes to talk 
about what we are trying to do at the Naval War College 
and what that effort has to do with the Navy of the future. 

I will keep my formal comments brief so that we will have 
time to cover in some detail many of the thought-provoking 
and challenging questions you have given to me. 
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My task as President of your Navy's senior educational 
institution is a particularly interesting one today. I am 
involved in directing the mid-career education of 450 hand- 
picked officers from all of our military Services. These 
are officers who are destined for top leadership positions. 
They come to the Naval War College in Newport from a Newtonian 
Universe of rational explanations for almost all phenomena. 
Their vocational experience and much of their training and 
education have been in the technical world where right and 
wrong answers must exist and in the authoritarian world 
of military decisions that are correct or incorrect. 

Our objective at the Naval War College is one of 
developing m these officers a flexibility of mental response 
to the very imprecise world in which senior decision makers 
must operate. 

3 specific areas - categories decision making that 
military leaders face today. 

“ how to establish objectives 
# ®0B , 3.2m person corporation 
4 Divisions -A, N, AF , MC 
Corporate objectives not easy 
WW II — no trouble 
1947 - containment 
Today - no monolith 
multi— polar 

changing national interests 
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Yet no millenium - 

But difficult to be specific 

What may need or want military to do 
Decisions on capital investment - long term 
e.g. Idea for new ship in 1973 - contract 
by 1978 

Built by 1982 
1/2 life by 1995 

Equally important if do not make a decision today 
Staggers to think of 1995 
(Chicago) 

1st problem - develop men can deal with uncertain 
world of future and make estimates that are 
bound to be imprecise but still useful guidance 
to day-to-day decision makers 
2nd category of decision 

How much R&D - 1000 items 

How many ship/planes annual replacement cost , 

How many bases - plant value $ 

How many people 600,000 

Means translating objectives into specifics 
How appraoch? 

5 packages 

Nuc deterrent - $ B 

Sea Control ' ' 

Arnphib 

Tac Air 
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Support 


Write paper 

Why - how - what circumstances 
Alternatives 
+ lists . 

Board of Directors 
SOB - SA group 

Choices within packages 
Choices across packages 
Only 1 echelon of decision 
DOD 

Congress 

Seeking - educating 

See needs in light of objectives/purposes 
Imagination to see alternatives 
Judgment to choose midst uncertainty 
tempered by what feasible 
3rd category - operating decisions 

How to bring resources together to operate success 
fully 

Vastly more complex today 
Single ship - DLG 

4 
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AAW 

SUW 

ASW 

Air Control (O'Hare) 

Any one difficult 
Several at once 

Plus coordinated with 9-10 other ships 
CVA - SSN 
Have computers 

Can't abdicate 

Even standard solutions doubtful 
Nelson "lay alongside" 

Lay alongside what 

SSN - Torpedo/missile 
A/C - Bomb/ missile 
Ship - gun/ missile 
Mines 

Satellite - long range weapon 
Opponent more diverse 
Alternatives for countering more diverse 
- technical 

Ability counter a missile may depend 
knowledge its characteristics - 
Last minute 
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Finally, can't rely on standard solutions 
- political factors 

Restrictions on movement, weapons, targets 
Must develop decision makers who can deviate - 
innovate - and quickly 

Conclusion # 1 

What doing at NWC developing intellectual 
capacity officers 

More challenging career than past 
Course = graduate education 
Want to be ready for directions from 
you the public 

Means preparing for uncertain 
Conclusion # 2 

Fabric of whole process is people 

AVF. after years reliance on draft 

Must make life more attractive 
Yet efforts to do so affect our 
decisions on Strategy 
Management and Tactics 
e.g. homeport to reduce time away - 

political implications on our strategy 
e.g. make ships more comfortable - more expensive 
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<* 

e.g. operate less - less well trained 
Difficult task - will do 
Not only #s but quality . 

Technical 

Not only #'s but equality - EEO 
Depands at NWC 

Learn to be international relations expert 
Learn to be systems analyst 
Learn to be tactician 
Learn to be sociologist 
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CHICAGO EXECUTIVES CLUB 

29 March 1973 

Thank you. President Olson, Distinguished head table 
guests, members of the Executives' Club. As a native Chicagoan, 
I find it a treat to be back in our wonderful city. While 
moving through the loop this morning, I passed many familiar 
landmarks such as the Chicago Athletic Association. Little 
did I realize or dream while working out there on Saturday 
mornings as a boy that my future would include becoming an 
Admiral or include coming back to the hometown to speak to 
such a distinguished group such as this I have enjoyed being 
on your side of this rostrum many times as my father's guest, 

I am honored to be on this side of it today. 

I would like to take a few minutes to talk about what 
we are attempting to accomplish at the United States Naval 
War College today and what effect that effort may have on 
the Navy of the future. I will keep my formal comments brief 
I look forward to addressing as many/of you thought -provoking 
questions as possible. 

My task as President of your Navy's senior educational 
institution is a particularly interesting one today. I am 
involved in directing the mid-career education of 450 hand- 
picked officers and career civilians from all of our military 
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services, the State Department, "the Coast Guard and the CIA. 

These men are destined for top leadership positions. 

They come to the Naval War College in Newport RI from what I 

call a Newtonian Universe, a universe of rational explanations 

for almost all phenonena. These men's vocational experience and much 

of their training and education have been in a technical 
world where right and wrong answers must exist and also in an 
authoritarian world where military decisions should be 
correct not incorrect, precise not vague. 

Our objective at the Naval War College is to develop 
in these officers a concept of thinking about three very 
imprecise subjects with which all senior decision makers 
must grapple. The first subject is strategy. This involves the 
uncertain world of broad questions such as "How does the United 
States adapt from the bi-polar world of just the U.S. and 
Soviet Union of the 1950's and 60 ' s to the multi-polar 
environment of the US, Soviets, European Community, China and 
Japan, of the 1970's and 80' s?" The second subject that we 
cover is the inexact world of management where we face 
decisions such as "Do we purchase one very capable and survivable 
billion dollar aircraft carrier or do we buy two or three 
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smaller carriers each with limited capabilities?" Thirdly, we 

deal with the probabilistic world of tactical desisions. Tactics 

which today is done amidst technologies which are changing so 
rapidly that 

standard doctrines are almost always outdated. Compounding the 
complexities in all of these cases, we deal with very imprecise 
objectives and at the same time are confronted with uncertainty 
by not having a standard of measure such as most of you 
gentlemen enjoy .in the profit and loss statement! (At 
least I hope that most of you are enjoying yours.) 

When I say that we do not have a very precise objective for 
our $80B corporation in the DOD, I mean we cannot establish precise 
basic objectives due to the very nature of our business. 

1) Why do we want a military? 2) How do you translate National 
Goals into Military missions? 3) What interplay should there 
be between the State Department and DOD? 4) Where and when 
might we employ military force? These questions regarding 
objectives are less amenable to clarification than is when 
I stress the imprecisess of our Business corporation or 
company best out of satisfy a consumer's need. Secondly, we 
also have difficulty in measuring performance. How well did 
the Navy satisfy its customers - you the public last year? 

Compared with the Army? Now in the business world you 
fortunately have many good measures such as Sales, Profit 

aS % Appro\red e F S or FSY^ase^00l/09/05^^A-^F^0lBfe4^^(f(ft68&01-9 
stockholders investment . lack such tools . 
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There is then a great need for military men who can approach 


| cdm ples problems such as establishing military objectiv e s and 
measuring the degree of fulfillment without waiting for the test of 
war. To do these things we need men who are not only skilled crafts- 
men at the relatively exact arts of driving ships and aircraft, 
but men who are architects of inexact policies of vast 
national and international import. 

The task that these officers face in 1973 is compounded 
by the fact that the very foundation on which we have based 
our military objectives since World War II has disappeared. 

George Kennan 1 s policy of containment has gone the way 
of monolithic communism. We can no longer justify military 
force on push the grounds that they are intended to back 
communism wherever it may try to exude . 

We have been accustomed to measuring our objectives in 
terms of readiness for military action anywhere along the 
Soviet-Chinese periphery. We have been accustomed to 
measuring our success in terms of how well our foreign 
policy, backed by military preparedness, held the line. 

Interestingly, the only geographical extension of communism 
since 1949 was not an extension of perimeter, but a leap 
from across the seas to Cuba. 

With containment gone we must now redefine our objectives 
and : S^RdP&0®W55?R9(K^0260001 -9 
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at the Naval War College we insist on taking the students 
back to the two fundamental reasons for military power - first 
to provide a deterrent force in peacetime and second to provide 
insurance in case that deterrence fails. 


Today, though, there are some who avow that our need 
for military insurance has diminished if not disappeared. 

This is understandable, just as understandable as when 
a man who has just paid for a new sprinkler system in his 
factory asks whether he can reduce his fire insurance premimums. 
Detente appears to be approaching; in turn military preparedness 
appears to be less critical. 

There are also those who contend that it is not in our 
interests today to use the presence of military forces in 
support of foreign policy. They point out that our domestic 
needs are too urgent to afford this capability or that sabre 
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rattling is too risky. 

One could argue each of these points interminably. The 
debate, though, would not be between the extremes of no 
insurance or no presence capability on one hand and overwhelming 
superiority over all potential opponents on the other. The 
debate would be around some point in between, some point where 

! - 5 . 

it appears acceptable '£or this country to set its defenses. 

I think that we can Bracket that point. 

I would start down from side of very large insurance 

by working from the assumption that one acceptable point 

between the extremes would be our honoring our NATO 

commitments if Western Europe were assaulted. Most people 

in this country I believe, agree that our vital interests 

lie in preventing Western Europe from falling into the 

orbit of the Soviet Unior . How much military power we 

require to prevent this, and of what kind, is a matter for 

considerable debate. 

Now nearer to the other extreme of no capability to 
interene overseas must recognize that most people today 
would agree that we want to avoid another prolonged, 
ambiguous ground war in Asia. National consensus on our 
need for military forces then, must lie at some point in 
between support for NATO and aversion to more Vietnams . 

The spectrum covers a vast scope of insurance against 

potential conflicts and possible ways to employ military 
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the best men using their judgement and the analytic techniques 
we have. There is no way of identifying this point explicily. 
It is a matter of weighing national priorities . 

We must weigh those priorities in the light of the changes 
in both the woid environment and in domestic attitudes. On 
the international scene this means recognizing the impact of 
our emergence from the bi-polar world into a multi-polar 
one . 

At the War College we start our students with the study 
of Thucydides 1 History of the Peloponnesian Wars , of the 
5th Centruy B.C. This was an era of a bi-polar focus. 

We point out that bi-polar periods have been aberations in 
history. More often there have been a number of powers to 
balance against each other. Balance of power , means just 
that . You must have power to be a player in the game . 

Power, though, is not limited to military force. National 
power is comprised of industrial strength, national will, 
moral stature, organizational ability and other elements in 
addition to military strength. The issue for military 
students, is to probe for that type of military force 
which the country needs to complement our other sources of 
power. If a prime purpose of having military forces in the 
1970's is to balance, or, to provide negotiating pressure, 

7 
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rather than to contain by military action as in Korea and 

Vietnam, the construction of those forces may be different. 

It requires sophistication for a military man to think in 

terms of influencing in addition to fighting & to think in terms of 

winning in more ways than battlefield victory and to think in terms 

terms of understanding how other people's perceptions of our 

military might can influence their diplomatic decisions. 

In other words, a world of multi— power negotiations requires 

a military posture that has virtues other than simply being 
capable of defeating the next fellow's. In fact, in an era 
of negotiations you may achieve your military purpose or fail 
to do so without directly engaging the enemy, or perhaps by doning 
combat with only a fraction of his force in a quick engagement 
that is hastily terminated. I suggest that today's environ- 
ment will require us when constructing military programs to 
pay more attention than has before to the interdependence of 
military with political and diplomatic forces. 

What our political needs are, though, is something that we in 
uniform can not and should not determine. That is where the 
changes in domestic attitudes must come into consideration. 

We in military uniform are servants to you, the public. 

Our, role is to be prepared to comprehend and to follow 
whatever course the nation selects and to do so with purpose. 
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dedication, and proficiency. We also must advise the degree 

to which our forces are capable of supporting the national objectives 

or strategy. The purpose of having a War College today is 

to intellectually prepare the next crop of Naval leaders to 

do this - to understand the society that they serve, and to 

deal intelligently with the imprecise, uncertain and 

subjective character of the national will. 

There is no simple way for the public to express that 
will under our democratic process. It must, of course, be largely 
through the Congress and the President, but I submit 
that this requires from the public a positive approach to 
complexity of the task . Nothing could be more extravagant . 
would be for us to back into an evaluation of military needs 
through disinterest in the military or through dismay at the 
magnitude of the task. Nothing could be more extravagant. 

We could well end up with the military preparing for a 
set of objectives that might be 180° out from an unexpressed 
public opinion. In the era of the All Volunteer Force, 
y° u the public must assume a greater responsibility for 
providing direction to the military establishment. The 
end of the draft must not mean the end of your concern for 
and interest in your armed forces. In short, giving a sense 
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of positive direction to military purpose is an essential 
element of ensuring that such force is both tailored and 
employed only as the national will dictates. 

We are striving, through higher military education today, 
to be ready to work with you, in locating the consensus on 
military purpose that we require as our guidance. The task 
demands higher and more flexible intellectual capabilities in 
military men than ever before. The risks in making errors 
or in inadequate preparation are severe in this technical age 
swift and treacherous weaponry and of intricate balancing of 
international forces. We are dedicated in higher military 
education to ensuring that your military leaders of tomorrow 
are sensitive to your directions and worthy of your relying 
on them for whatever purposes you select. 


10 
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Thank you. President Olson^/[)istinguished h^^id -^able 



/ / t h'SffrWl 

guests /members of the Executives' Club/ As a native Chicagoan, 

I find it a treat to be back in our wonderful city. /while 

moving through the loop this morning ,jl passed many familiar 

landmarks Jsuch as the Chicago Athletic Association ./ Little 

did I realize or drean/rhile working out there on Saturday 

mornings as a boy /hat my fut ure would include becoming an 

Admiral/r include coming back to the hometown/o speak to 

such a distinguished group such as this/ I have enjoyed being 

on your side of this rostrum/any times as my father’s guest,/ 

I am honored to be on this side of it today./ 

I would like to take a few minutes/o talk about what 

we are attempting to accomplisl/at the United States Naval 

War College today^and what effect that effort may have on 

the ^avy of the future/ I will keep my formal comments brief/ 

-y'Afd- ^ ^ , w . 

5 will have time • 

s/ 


'many of 


so that we will have time 

JOo e 

thought -provoking quest ions/ that— you h ave giv e n to me 

My task as Presideni/of your Navy's senior educational 

• I ^ J 

institution's particularly interesting one today/ I am 
involved in directing the mid-career educatioi/>f 450 hand- 
picked officers and career civilian^/rrom all of our military 


tTZ-—- 

the 
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services ,/the State Department, the Coast Guard and the CIA^/^ 

men are destinec^/^or top leadership positions 

L/frc 


These 


They come, to the Naval War College in Newport Rl/from what I 



call a Newtonian Universe, /a universe of rational explanations 

/ -/*4 /if 4 *^ / 

Their vocational expenencey'and much 

of their training and educatiory^iave been in a technical 

world/where right and wprong answers must exist/and also in an 

/JU 

authoritarian world/q£ military decisions tj^t should be 
correct not incorrect^/precise not vague [Y'-'Vb. 

Our objective at the Naval War College/is to develop 
in these officers/4 concept of thinking about three very 
imprecise subjects/with which all senior decision makers 

must grapple./ The first subject is strategy/ This involves the 

/ V 

uncertain world of broad questions/such as "How does the United 
States adapt ffrom the bi-polar world of just the U.S. and 

Soviet Union of the 1950's and 60'syxo the multi-polar 

/ 

environment of the US, Soviets,/ European Community, China and 

// 

Japan, of the 1970 's and 80's?" / //The second subject that we 

cover/is the inexact world of management Adhere we face 

/ 

decisions such as/"Do we purchase one very capable and survivable 
billion dollar aircraft carrier^r do we buy two or three 
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:?J^Thirdly, 


smaller carriers/each with limited capabilities?' 

! 

we deal ,vrith the probablistic world of tactical decisions / 

j *4 / 

amidst technologies which are changing so rapidly/that 



standard doctrines are almost always outdated/ Compounding the 
complexities in all of these cases^e deal with very imprecise 
object ives/nd at the same time are confronted with uncertainty/^ 
by not having a standard of measure / such as most of you 
gentlemen enjo^/in the profit and loss statement :/ (At 
least I hope that most of you are enjoying yours. ) /^ 

When I say that we do not. have a very precise objective/^ 

4s><b> 7 ■ f • 

for our $80B corporation,/! mean we cannot establish precise 
basic object ives/clue to the very nature of our business . /^ 

1) Why do we want a military?/?) How do you translate National 
Goals into Military missions ?/3) What interplay should there 

be/oetween the State Department and DOD7/Q) Where and when 

/ / 
might we employ military force?/ These questions regarding 


objectives/ are less . amenable to clarification than/ho’ 


/ h 


.# , . rM r° . ■ // 

lyy Secondly, we also ^ A/ ^ 


fanT 10 


>w 


of 1 
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company i best(Jsatisfy a consumer's need*// Secondly, we also so* ^ 




have difficulty in measuring performance./ How well did the 


Navy 


!ur J?ng Pfrf 

ast year 7/Compared with the Armyl/ Now in . the 


t 




* ? / ^nmn 



business world you fortunately have many good measures:/ Sales, 

/ ; 

Profit as % of Sales , /Turnover , /return on Assets, return on 

/ . / 

stockholders investment./ But_ ±hev don't . / CJ? , 
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There is^a great need for military merywho can approach 

complete problems/such as establishing military objective/Vand 

/ yy 

measur ing the degree of fulfil lmen^jy'toithout waiting for the test of 

war.y^To do these things we need men/dio are not only skilled crafts 

men/at the relatively exact arts of driving ships and aircrafty/^ 

but men who are architects of inexact policies^of vast 

national and international import 

The task that these officers face in 197^^Ls compounded 

by the fact/that the very, foundation on which^e have based 

our military object ives/since World War II has disappeared 

George Kennan's policy of containment ^/has gone the way 

of monolithic commuiiism.^^je pan no longer justify military 

forceyon pushj^Kg back communism^vherever it may try to exude . s 

We have been accustomed to measuring our objectives/in terms 

of readiness for military act; ion/anywhere along the Soviet- 

Chinese periphery./ We measurijdour success A n terms of how 

well our foreign policy# /backed by military prejparfedness ,/ 

/ ' ^>y(vc 

held that line./ Interestingly, the only Jex-Seris ion of 

communism since 194^/Cas t©-^S«te^^iot an extension of perimeter, 

but a leap frog across the seas . ^ Ctdb/ 

With containment gon^/we must now redefine our objectives^/ 

and our measures of success k a ■R W-termg y^Thus in our course 
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at the Naval War College/ we insist on taking the students 

the two fundamental reasons for military power /- first 

/ -L 

to provide a deterrent _fpa?<?e in peacetime i/and second insurance in 
case'deterrence fails I -purposely omrtr~the 

aggressive use /Cf military 
even tnouqn $lc 

not \>e so generous ^'I'Ns imp Iv do 
military or pobaf^cal leaders/would 
as a meaft^/T achieving natibjjal objj 
unwant i: 

7 

design . / 



not by 


Today, though, there are some who avcy that our need 

for military insurance y ^as diminished if not disappeared 

. . / 

This is understandable, /just as understandable as it-4rs-” 

^ \aA , t • ■ |s| 

£gp? a man who haajpaid for a new sprinkler system in His 
factor^^se ask^ whether he can reduce his fire insurance premimums 
Detente appears to be approach ing^/in turn military preparedness/ 

appears to be less critical f 

^ / 

There are also those who contend/that it is not in our 

interests todav/to use the presence of military forces/in 

/ 

support of foreign policy. / They point out that our domestic 
needs^re too urgent to afford this capability^r that sj|bre 
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rattling is too risky.”/ 

One could argue each of these points interminably y^The 
debate, though, would not be between the extremes^^f no 
insurance or no presence capability on one hanc^fcid overwhelming 
super ior ity^over all potential opponents on the other .J The 
debate would be around some point^in between^some point where 



point between the extreme s/Cou Id be our honoring 


commitments/if Western Europe were assaulted./ There ard few 
people in this country^wh©~do not agree that our vital 
interests/lie in preventing Western Europe^4rom falling into 
the orbit of the Soviet Union y/flbw much military power we 

require/to prevent this, and of what kindy4s a matter for 

) / fit 4 A fpwV' 

considerable debate./ * '"'V .j. 

. - It 

Novynearer to the other extreme j^most people today want to 

avoid i-msaJaceinent^in another prolonged^ ambiguous ground 

war^in Asia .^ National consensus on our need for military 

forces^/must lie at some point in betweei^support for NATO and 

aversion to more Vietnams^/ The spectrum covers a vast scope y/ 

of insurance against potential conf licts^tnd possible ways 

to employ military force ^ for diplomatic purpose^ Even with 
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1/04 ^ /AjiA^'n 

they" ^ ^r nbt^eapabl e of identifying this 

point tf: is a matter of weig hing national priorities •/ 

'/ We must weigh those prior it ies/n the light of the changes 
in both the wcfLd environmeni/and in domestic attitudes./ On 
the international scene/his means recognizing the impact/>f 
our emergence from the bi-polar world/ into a multi-polar 
one. J 

At the War College we start our student s/r ith the study 
of Thucydides 1 History of the Peloponnesian Wars ,/f the 


5th Centruy B 


.C. / 


This was an era of a bi-polar focus 


We point out that bi-polar periods/have been aberations in 


/ h 


/ 
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history./ More often there have been a number of powers/:o 
balance against each other ./ Balance of power , means just 
that ./you must have powe/to be a player in the game . / 
Power, though, is not limited to military force .J National 
power is comprised of industrial strength/national will, 
moral stature, /organizational ability and other elementy^n 
addition to military strength .J The issue for military 
students /is to probe for that type of military force/^ 

which the country needs to complemeniycur other sources of 

// 7 

power •//If a prime purpose of having military forces in the 

1970' s/s to balance/or, to provide negotiating pressure^/ 
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rather than to contain/b y military actioi/ss in Korea and 
Vietnam/the construction of those forces may be different. /" 

It requires sophistication for a military man/to think in 

/ 

terms of inf lu encina/ in addition to fighting^ in terms op 

■ ■ / „ . . m-HL* 

winning/ xn more ways than battlefield victor^^^speGially in terms 

of understand ing/ow other people's perceptions of our 

military might/an influence their diplomatic decisions. / 

In other words, a world of multi-power negotiation^/requires 

a military posture that has virtues/other than simply being 

capable of defeating the next fellow's / In fact, in an era 

of negotiations^/ou, may achieve your military purpose/'or fail 

to do, so /Without directly engaging the enemy /or perhaps by 

M ^4 ' / f ‘ (f 

engaging only a fraction of his forcyin a quick engagement 
that is hastily /teripirjatecji / I suggest tha^ tod^^s environ- 


ment/will require us^to paf more attention/to tie interdependence 


•t/ri 

of military/ith political and diplomatic forces, 


-hsr^tnfore . / } 

f 

QUA V ' / 

What those needs are, though ,[ is something that we in 
uniform can not/^nd should not determine ./^That is where the 
changes in domestic attitudes must come into consideration./ 
We in military uniform are servants to you, the public./ 

Our, role is to be prepared to comprehend^fnd to follow 
whatever course the nation select/and to do so with purpose,^/ 
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dedication, and prof iciency We also must advise the degree 

to which our forces are capabley'&f supporting the national objectives 
or strategy./ The purpose of having a 'War College toda^/is 
to intellectually prepare the next crop/of Naval leaders to 
do this J— to understand the society that they serve ^ and to 
deal intelligently with the imprecise /uncertain and 
subjective character of the national will.^/ 

There is no simple way for the public to express that f, 

will Zander our democratic process. /It must, of course, be / 

/ j * 

through the Congress/and the President/ I submit tteaugh, 
that this requires from the public/a positive approach to 
military matters .yArhe most dangerous course I can imagine/ 
would be for us to bac k into an evaluation of military needs, 
through disinterest in the military/or through dismay at the 
magnitude -bf the task ./Nothing could be more extravagant./ 

We could well end up with the military /reparing for a 
set of objectives that might be 180° out/from an u nexpressed 
public opinion y/ X Ma f)/f 0 Vdb&Xjtf**) 

^ou^ the public^must assume a greater responsibility/! or 
providing direction t o the military establishment ./ The 

end of the draft must not mear/:he end of your concern for '.f 

f / 

and interest in your armed forces/ In short, giving a sense 
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of positive direction to military purpos^^is an essential 
element/of ensuring that such force is both tailorec^/and 
employed only as the national will dictates./ 

We are striving, through higher military education today , J 
to be ready to work with you,/ 


/ <^1 O ' 

consensus on military purpose /that we require. /The task 

demands higher^and more flexible intellectual capabilities/^i 
military men than ever before. ^The risks in making errors / 
or in inadequate preparation are severe^n this technical age of 
swift and treacherous weaponr^and of intricate balancing of 
international forces^/ We are dedicated in higher military 
educatior^o ensuring that your military leaders of tomorrow^/ 
are sensitive to your direct ions/ind worthy of your relying 
on their^for whatever purpose s you select v 


, in locating the 


\ 
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Alternate Speech for Executives Club 


Thank you. President Olson. Distinguished head 
table guests, members of the Executives' Club of Chicago — 
itis a great honor to be with you today. As you know, I 
am a native of Chicagoland, a graduate of Highland Park High 
School. While moving through the Loop today we passed many 
familiar landmarks such as the Chicago Athletic Association 
— Little did I realize or dream while working out there 
on Saturday mornings as a boy that my future would include 
becoming an Admiral or include coming back to the hometown 
to speak to such a distinguished group such as this. I 
am happy to be with you today and. Mr. Olson, thanks for 
making such a Homecoming possible. 

Today I would like to take a few minutes to talk 
about what we are trying to do at the Naval War College 
and what that effort has to do with the Navy of the future. 

I will keep my formal comments brief so that we will have 
time to cover in some detail many of the thought-provoking 
and challenging questions you have given to me . 
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My task as President of: your Navy's senior educational 
institution is a particularly interesting one today. I am 
involved in directing the mid-career education of 450 hand- 
picked officers from all of our military Services. These 
are officers who are destined for top leadership positions. 
They come to the Naval War College in Newport from a Newtonian 
Universe of rational explanations for almost all phenomena. 
Their vocational experience and much of their training and 
education have been in the technical world where right and 
wrong answers must exist and in the authoritarian world 
of military decisions that are correct or incorrect. 

Our objective at the Naval War College is one of 
developing in these officers a flexibility of mental response 
to the very imprecise world in which senior decision makers 
must operate. 

3 specific areas - categories decision making that 
military leaders face today. 

First - how to establish objectives 
#80B, 3.2m person corporation 
4 Divisions - A, N, AF, MC 
Corporate objectives not easy 
WW II - no trouble 
1947 - containment 
Today - no monolith 
multi-polar 

changing national interests 
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Yet no millenium - 

But difficult to be specific 

What may need or want military to do 
Decisions on capital investment - long term 
e.g. Idea for new ship in 1973 - contract 


by 1978 

Built by 1982 
1/2 life by 1995 

Equally important if do not make a decision today 
Staggers to think of 1995 
(Chicago) 

1st problem — develop men can deal with uncertain 
world of future and make estimates that are 
bound to be imprecise but still useful guidance 
to day-to-day decision makers 
2nd category of decision 




How much R&D - 1000 items 

How many ship/planes annual replacement cost 
How many bases - plant value $ l(g H 
How many people 600,000 





Means translating objectives into specifics 
How appraoch? 

5 packages 

Nuc deterrent - $_ B 

Sea Control 

Amphib ’ 

Tac Air 
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Support _ 

Write paper 

Why - how - what circumstances 
Alternatives 
+ lists 

Board of Directors 
SOB - SA group 

Choices within packages 
Choices across packages 
Only 1 echelon of decision 
DOD 

Congress 

Seeking - educating 

See needs in light of objectives/purposes 
Imagination to see alternatives 
Judgment to choose midst uncertainty 
tempered by what feasible 
3rd category - operating decisions 

How to bring resources together to operate success- 
fully 

Vastly more complex today 
Single ship - DLG 

4 
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AAW 

SUW 

ASW 

Air Control (O' Hare) 

Any one difficult 
Several at once 

Plus coordinated with 9-10 other ships 
CVA - SSN 
Have computers 

Can't abdicate 

Even standard solutions doubtful 
Nelson "lay alongside" 

Lay alongside what 

SSN - Torpedo/missile 
A/C - Bomb/ missile 
Ship - gun/ missile 
Mines 

Satellite - long range weapon 
Opponent more diverse 
Alternatives for countering more diverse 
- technical 

Ability counter a missile may depend 
knowledge its characteristics - 
Last minute 
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Finally, can't rely on standard solutions 
- political factors 

Restrictions on movement, weapons, targets 
Must develop decision makers who can deviate - 
innovate - and quickly 

Conclusion # 1 

What doing at NWC developing intellectual 
capacity officers 

More challenging career than past 
Course = graduate education 
Want to be ready for directions from 
you the public 

Means preparing for uncertain 
Conclusion # 2 

Fabric of whole process is people 

AVF. after years reliance on draft 

Must make life more attractive 
Yet efforts to do so affect our 
decisions on Strategy 
Management and Tactics 
e.g. homeport to reduce time away - 

political implications on our strategy 
e.g. make ships more comfortable - more expensive 
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e.g. operate less - less well trained 
Difficult task - will do 
Not only #s but quality 
Technical 

Not only # ' s but equality - EEO 
Demands at NWC 

Learn to be international relations expert 
Learn to be systems analyst 
Learn to be tactician 
Learn to be sociologist 
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Admiral Turner Tells Quality of Men Needed 
■ to Meet Problems of Military Objectives 



DESCRIBES NAVY PERSONNEL OF TOMORROW 


Welcoming the President of the Naval War College were (L~R) Rear Admiral Alban Weber, USN-R, 
Executive Director, Federation of Independent Illinois Colleges and Universities; Waldo D. Thar- 
sen. Insurance Broker ; Vice Admiral Stansfield Turner, U5N, Guest Speaker; John B. Loveland, 
Presiding Officer, Director of The Club and Repr Admiral Draper L. Kauffman, USN, Commandant , 
Ninth Naval District, Great Lakes. 


C H AIRMAN LOVELAND: Good after- 
noon, gentlemen. 

I am John Loveland, Director of The Club. 
I am taking over for Bill Olson, who is out 
of town today. 

Our guest speaker has kindly consented to 
answer questions following his talk as time 
allows. 

At a time when the last of the American 
prisoners are finally enroute home and the 
nation is stirred by the comments of brave 
men, it is particularly appropriate that we 
have as our guest the President of the Naval 
War College. 

Vice Admiral Stansfield Turner studied at 
Amherst, Annapolis, Harvard, and Oxford. 
At the- nme of Li >■ graduation from Annapo- 


lis he was the Commander of the Brigade of 
Midshipmen. 

At the Harvard Business School, he at- 
tended the advanced management program, 
and at Oxford he studied philosophy, polit- 
ical science, and economics prior to receiving 
his Master's Degree. 


Vice Admiral Stansfield Turner 
said what we need are not only 
skilled craftsmen at driving 
ships and airplanes, but men 
who are also capable of being 
architects of imprecise policies 
of vast import to our national 
and international position. 


Ouf guest has commanded destroyers, 
ocean mine sweepers, guided missile frigates, 
and a carrier task force group. 

He has served in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and received decorations in both the 
Korean and Vietnam combat theatres. Ad- 
miral, Turner has been awarded the Navy 
Commendation Medal, the Bronze Star 
Medal, and the Legion of Merit. 

Throughout his life, this native of High- 
land Park has been a brilliant achiever. In 
addition to his sea commands, Admiral Tur- 
ner has served in the Political-Military Policy 
Division, Office of the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, and on the Staff of Commander-in- 
chief, Pacific. He was a Systems Analyst in 
the Secretary of Defense Office, and also the 
Executive Assistant and Naval Aide to the 
Secretary of the Navy, 

We are proud of our fighting men and 
honored to have the youngest Flag Officer 
and only Rhodes Scholar ever to assume the 
Presidency of the Navy’s Senior Graduate 
Level College. 


r 




NO MEETING APRIL 20 (Good Friday) 

Our Next Program 


April 27, 1973 


DONALD SULTNER -WELLS 

Photographer - Lectorer 

Grand Ballroom, PALM Eft HOUSE 
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May I present Vice Admiral Stansfield 
Turner, United States Navy. (Applause) 

ADMIRAL TURNER: Thank you, Chair- 
man Loveland; Distinguished Guests at the 
head table; Members of The Executives’ Club; 
Representatives of Chicago High Schools. 

My task as President of your Navy’s sen- 
ior educational institution is a particularly 
interesting one today. I am involved in 
directing the mid-career education of 450 
hand-picked officers and career civilians from 
all of our military services, the State Depart- 
ment, the Coast Guard and the CIA. These 
men are destined for top leadership posi- 
tions. They come to the Naval War College 
in Newport, R.I. from what I call a Newto- 
nian Universe, a universe of rational explana- 
tions for almost all phenomena. These men’s 
vocational experience and much of their 
training and education have been in a tech- 
nical world where right and wrong answers 
■must exist and also in an authoritarian world 
where military decisions should be correcr, 
not incorrect, precise not vague. 

Clarifies Objectives 

Our objective at the Naval War College 
is to develop in these officers a concept of 
thinking about three very imprecise subjects 
with which all senior decision-makers must 
grapple. The first subject is strategy. This 
involves the uncertain world of broad ques- 
tions such as "How does the United States 
adapt from the bi-polar world of just the 
U.S. and Soviet Union of the 1950’s and 
60’s to the multi-polar environment of the 
U.S., Soviets, European community, China 
and Japan, of the 1970’s and 80’s?” 

The second subject that we cover is the 
inexact world of management where we face 
decisions such as "Do we purchase one very 
capable and survivable billion dollar aircraft 
carrier or do we buy two or three smaller 
carriers each with limited capabilities?" 

Thirdly, we deal with the probabilistic 
world of tactical decisions. Tactics which 
today is done amidst technologies which are 
changing so rapidly that standard doctrines 
are almost always outdated. Compounding 
the complexities in all of these cases, we 
deal with very imprecise objectives and at the 
same time are confronted with uncertainty 
by not having a standard of measure such as 
most of you gentlemen enjoy in the profit 
and loss statement! ( At least I hope that 
most of you are enjoying yours.) 

When I say that we do not have a very 
precise objective for our 80 billion dollar 
corporation in the Defense Department, I 
mean we cannot establish precise basic ob- 
jectives due to the very nature of our busi- 
ness. 1) Why do we want a military? 2) 
How do you translate national goals into 
military missions? 3) What interplay should 
there be between the State Department and 


DOD? 4 ) Where and when might we em- 
ploy military force? These questions regard- 
ing objectives are less amenable to clarifica- 
tion than is when I stress the impreciseness 
of our Business corporation or company best 
out to satisfy a consumer’s need. Secondly, 
we also have difficulty in measuring per- 
formance. How well did the Navy satisfy its 
customers — you, the public, last year? Com- 
pared with the Army? 

Now, in the business world you fortunate- 
ly have many good measures such as sales, 
profit as % of sales, turnover, return on as- 
sets, return on stockholders investment. We 
lack such tools. 

There is then a great need for military 
men who can approach complex problems 
such as establishing military objectives and 
measuring the degree of fulfillment without 
waiting for the test of war. To do these 
things we need men who are not only skilled 
craftsmen at the relatively exact arts of driv- 
ing ships and aircraft, but men who are 
architects of inexact policies of vast national 
and international import. 

The task that these officers face in 1973 is 
compounded by the fact that the very founda- 
tion on which we have based our military 
objectives since World War II has dis- 
appeared. George Kennan’s policy of con- 
tainment has gone the way of monolithic 
communism. We can no longer justify mil- 
itary force or push the grounds that they are 
intended to back communism wherever it 
may try to exude. 

We have been accustomed to measuring 
our objectives in terms of readiness for mil- 
itary action anywhere along the Soviet-Chi- 
nese periphery. We have been accustomed to 
measuring our success in terms of how well 
our foreign policy, backed by military pre- 
paredness, held the line. Interestingly, the 
only geographical extension of communism 
since 1949 was not an extension of perimeter, 
but a leap from across the seas to Cuba. 

With containment gone we must now re- 
define our objectives and out measures of 
success. Thus, in our course at the Naval War 
College, we insist on taking the students 
back to the two fundamental reasons for 
military power — first to provide a deterrent 
force in peacetime and second to provide 
insurance in case that deterrence fails. 

Today, though, there are some who avow 
that our need for military insurance has 
diminished, if not disappeared. This is un- 
derstandable, just as understandable as when 
a man who has just paid for a new sprinkler 
system in his factory asks whether he can 
reduce his fire insurance premiums. Detente 
appears to be approaching; in turn military 
preparedness appears to be less critical. 

There are also those who contend that it 
is not in our interests today to use the pres- 
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rnce of military forces in support of foreign 
policy. They point out that our domestic 
needs are too urgent to afford this capability 
or that sabre rattling is too risky. 

One could argue each of these points in- 
terminably. The debate, though, would not 
be between the extremes of no insurance or 
vo presence capability on one hand and 
overwhelming superiority over all potential 
opponents on the other. The debate would be 
around some point in between, some point 
where it appears acceptable for this country 
to set its defenses. I think that we can bracket 
that point. 

I would start down from the side of very 
large insurance by working from the assump- 
tion that one acceptable point between the 
extremes would be our honoring our NATO 
commitments if Western Europe were as- 
saulted. Most people in this country I believe, 
agree that out vital interests lie in preventing 
Western Europe from falling into the orbit 
of the Soviet Union. How much military 
power we require to prevent this, and of 
what kind, is a matter for considerable de- 
bate. 

Defines Balance of Power 

Now nearer to the other extreme of no 
capability to intervene overseas must recog- 
nize that most people today would agree that 
we want to avoid another prolonged, am- 
biguous ground war in Asia. National con- 
sensus on our need for military forces then, 
must lie at some point in between support 
for NATO and aversion to more Vietnams. 
The spectrum covers a vast scope of insur- 
ance against potential conflicts and possible 
ways to employ military force for diplomatic 
purpose. Even with the best men using their 
judgement and the best analytic technicians 
we have. There is no way of identifying this 
point explicitly. It is a matter of weighing 
national priorities. 

We must weigh those priorities in the 
light of the changes in both the world en- 


vironment and in domestic attitudes. On the 
international scene this means recognizing 
the impact of our emergence from the bi- 
polar world into a multi-polar one. 

At the War College we start our students 
with the study of Thuqrdides’ History of the 
Peloponnesian Wars, of the 5th Century B.C. 
This was an era of a bi-pojar focus. We point 
out that bb polar periods have been aber- 
rations in history. More often there have 
been a number of powers to balance against 
each other. 

Balance of power, means just that. You 
must have power to be a player in the game. 
Power, though, is not limited to military 
force. National power is comprised of in- 
dustrial strength, national will, moral stat- 
ure, organizational ability and other elements 
in addition to military strength. 

The issue for military students, is to probe 
for that type of military force which the 
country needs to complement our other 
sources of power. If a prime purpose of hav- 
ing military forces in the 1970’s is to balance, 
or, to provide negotiating pressure, rather 
than to contain by military action as in Korea 
and Vietnam, the construction of those forces 
may be different. It requires sophistication 
for a military man to think in terms of win- 
ning - in more ways than battlefield victory 
and to think in terms of understanding how 
other people’s perceptions of our military 
might can influence their diplomatic de- 
cisions. 

In other words, a world of multi-power 
negotiations requires a military posture that 
has virtues other than simply being capable 
of defeating the next fellow’s. In fact, in a 
era of negotiations you may achieve your 
military purpose or fail to do so without 
directly engaging the enemy, or perhaps by 
engaging in combat with only a fraction of 
his force in a quick engagement that is 
hastily terminated. I suggest that today’s en- 
vironment will require us when constructing 
military programs to pay more attention 
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than has before to the interdependence of 
military with political and diplomatic forces. 

What our political needs are, though, is 
something that we in uniform cannot and 
should not determine. That is where the 
changes in domestic attitudes must come into 
consideration. We in military uniform are 
servants to you, the public. 

Our role is to be prepared to comprehend 
and to follow whatever course the nation 
selects and to do so with purpose, dedication, 
and proficiency. 

Cites Purpose of War College 

The purpose of having a War College 
today is to intellectually prepare the next 
crop of Naval leaders to do this — to under- 
stand the society that they serve, and to deal 
intelligently with the imprecise, uncertain 
and subjective character of the national will. 

There is no simple way for the public to 
express that will under our democratic proc- 
ess. It must, of course, be largely through the 
Congress and the President, but I submit 
that this requires from the public a positive 
approach to the military matters. 

It would be most: dangerous for us to back 
into an evaluation of military needs through 
disinterest in the military or through dismay 
at the magnitude of the task. Nothing could 
be more extravagant. We could well end up 
with the military preparing for a set of ob- 
jectives that might be ISO’ our from an un- 
expressed public opinion. 

In the era of the All Volunteer Force, you, 
the public, must assume a greater responsi- 
bility for providing direction to the military 
establishment. The end of the draft must 
not mean the end of your concern for an in- 
terest in your armed forces. 

In short, giving a sense of positive direc- 
tion to military purpose is an essential ele- 
ment of ensuring that such force is both 
tailored and employed only as the national 
will dictates. 
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We are striving, through higher military 
education, today, to be ready to work with 
you, in locating the consensus on military 
purpose that we require as our guidance. The 
task demands higher and more flexible in- 
tellectual capabilities in military men than 
ever before. The risks in making errors or in 
inadequate preparation are severe in this 
technical age of swift and treacherous weap- 
onry and of intricate balancing of inter- 
national forces. 

We are dedicated in higher military ed- 
ucation to ensuring chat your military leaders 
of tomorrow are sensitive to your directions 
and worthy of your relying on them for 
whatever purposes you select. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN LOVELAND: Thank you. 
Admiral. 


Those of you who have to leave, do so as 
quietly as possible. 

Admiral, do you see any problem in the 
military services gaining adequate person- 
nel on a voluntary basis? 

ADMIRAL TURNER: I am happy to re- 
port that I do not see any problem. 

We have had problems in the past. A year 
ago, our recruiting was below quotas. In 
the last six months, it has been above. 

This is in part because the Congress has 
been generous in granting pay raises. 

It is in part because the Congress has 
allowed us to advertise. 

It is in part because Admiral Zumwalc, in 
our case, has done many things to make the 
Navy a more attractive place. 

It is in part because we have intensified 
and improved our recruiting efforts. 
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But we are, happily, meeting our quotas 
today and expect to do so into the indefinite 
future. 

All of the services are bending every effort 
that they can to make the nation’s mandate 
of an all-volunteer force, on the one hand, 
and 2.4 million men in uniform on the 
other, a reality. 

We are confident that we can do it. We 
need your help in insuring that the youth 
of this country understand and recognize 
that a military profession is an honorable 
and an important one. 

CHAIRMAN LOVELAND: What does 
current naval appropriations mean to the fu- 
ture of the Navy, vis-a-vis the Russian Navy 
and a possible expanding Chinese Navy? 

ADMIRAL TURNER: In the last three 
years. Congress has reduced the request from 
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the entire Department of Defense by one, 
three and five billion dollars respectively. 

I must say that we feel we are now on a 
rockhard budget. "We feel that if this trend 
continues, and if the Soviet Navy trend con- 
tinues in the opposite direction, w 7 e will be in 
trouble in the not-too-distant future. 

As for the Chinese Navy, I understand it 
now has 40 modern, conventional sub- 
marines and a force of more than 150,000 
officers and men. It must be a factor to be 
considered. While most of China’s Navy is 
suited for short-range operations there’s no 
question that a modern naval force, big or 
small, can make quite an impression on the 
international scene. 


CHAIRMAN LOVELAND: Please com- 
ment on the cost and the vulnerability of the 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. (Laughter) 



ADMIRAL TURNER: Today we have 
three nuclear-powered aircraft carriers — one 
in being; one about to be commissioned; 
and one under construction. The fourth one, 
for which we have received advance appro- 
priations of $300 million and for which we 
are now requesting the balance, is a very 
special one. 

With the fourth carrier we will have two 
quick-reaction, nuclear-powered fire brigades 
on each coast of the United States ready to go 



to any trouble spot on short notice, and with- 
out any major logistics problem. 

Were we not to complete the fourth car- 
rier because of a change in direction of think- 
ing we would lose the $300 million. Further- 
more, we would lose many valuable years in 
design and recontracting. As it is, this car- 
rier will not b e j n the fleet until 1981. 
What’s more, by that time we will face a 
block obsolence problem because all of our 
Forrestal (there are eight of them) car- 
riers will then be .over 30 years of age. 

We believe that to maintain control of 
the seas, we must maintain a schedule of 
orderly replacement of the aircraft carriers. 
If there are any skeptics in this country' who 
oppose the concept, I refer them to Admiral 
Gorshkov, the Soviet Navy head, who has 
recently gone into the aircraft carrier busi- 
ness himself. 

CHAIRMAN LOVELAND: Admiral, 
have any women made application to the 
College? (Laughter) 

ADMIRAL TURNER: Yes, we have had 
women students at the Naval War College 
for many years, and we have several in class 
now. We have a Lieutenant Commander 
woman officer who is a member of our fac- 
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ulty and who is teaching Thucydides, Bis- 
marck and other similar subjects to the 
hardnose Colonels and Captains we have 
there. (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN LOVELAND: How has the 
curriculum changed in the recent years? 

ADMIRAL TURNER: This last year we 
made a major revision in the curriculum in 
the Naval War College. I believe we have 
reached the point where too many subjects 
have been added to the curriculum. Over the 
years, and particularly since the end of 
World War II, the military has become in 
volved in many facets of the economy and 
society. We have attempted to keep pace 
with these developments by adding them to 
the curriculum piece-by-piece. As a result, 
the program got too thinned out. 

Eor instance, 15 years ago few people in 
the Navy had ever heard of the balance of 
payments problem. 

A few years ago we were not actively en- 
gaged in ecology, environmental protection 
and so on. 

Therefore, we decided it was time to call 
a halt and acknowledge we cannot teach 
everything of relevance to the students in a 
1.0-month period. So, we shifted the em- 
phasis to the thinking process— the process 
of thinking out, for example, a strategy prob- 
lem. As I indicated earlier in the speech, we 
are doing this from a basis of history because 
we think the students can draw lessons, an- 
alogies, from history — not that history is 
going co repeat itself — but rather that the 
student will better understand the process 
of history and the impact decision making 
has had on it. 

We are not concerned that the students 
learn all the latest about today’s strategy be- 
cause by the time they apply it the current 
policies will have changed. We want them to 
attack tomorrow’s strategy with the same 
thinking, analytical process they have learned 
at the Naval War College. 

Similarly, the emphasis on management 
is not on what is the problem of the billion- 
dollar carrier, the E-t4 or the LHA. Rather, 
the emphasis is on how do you determine 
alternatives; how do you examine them; how 
do you make a decision between them; and, 
having done that, carry it out. That is not an 
easy task. 

In Tactics we are not teaching the students 
about today’s tactics. We are teaching them 
how do you derive a tactic so if tomorrow an 
Prttirnly new weapon appears on the scene 
dicse men will be capable of dealing with it. 
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You have me on my favorite subject. I may 
not stop. (Laughter) 

The second thing we have done, which I 
think reflects the tone of the talk I just gave, 
is that we have really turned the pressure on 
and made the Naval War College a full- 
scale, graduate level academic institution. 
For example, in Strategy the students read 
1,000 pages a week.. They must write an 
essay every three weeks, and, a great heresy 
for which I am hardly popular for on cam- 
pus, they must take a written examination 
every four weeks. 

The students in the senior course average 
4t years of age, those in the junior course 
average 33, Many of them have been in the 
cockpit, on the bridge, and it has been 12-15 
years since they left college. Taking exam- 
inations, and doing the other work required 
of them, is not an easy assignment. 

But, I believe our profession is competitive 
— intensely competitive — and we demand 
people who are going to be able to master 
the intensely complex problems that face us. 
We can do nothing less than give them a 
full challenge in the few months we have to 
prepare them for the top jobs. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN LOVELAND: How have 
you solved the race problem? 

ADMIRAL TURNER : The Navy is work- 
ing hard on the race problem. 

The Navy is conducting intensive race re- 
lations seminars and training sessions. About 
two months ago I was ordered to Norfolk, 
Va. There I sat for two days with eight other 
Admirals and eight members of the minority 
groups running from seamen to lieutenants. 


I averaged about six hours of sleep. We sat 
and rapped for two days, each letting our 
hair down and telling one another how we 
felt about the racial problem. 

It was a most exhilarating experience and 
the end result, in any view, is going to be 
that many of us who have not been racists 
in our practice in the Navy, but who have 
not paid attention to whether others around 
us were doing things that either were dis- 
criminatory, or appeared to be discrimina- 
tory, will be more alert to that in the future. 

Also, we are now bringing into the Navy 
the appropriate number of minority groups. 
Yet, for some time to come, we will have a 
problem of perceived racial bias. Unfortu- 
nately, the Navy has been behind the power 
curve in minority recruiting. While we have 
a larger number of minority Navymen in the 
lower grades it does take a while to move 
them along to middle and top management. 
However, right now the man at the bottom 
can only look up the line and see too few of 
the minority groups. To him it appears to 
be bias. 

It is unfortunate because it is a precedural 
bias and we are trying our best to move these 
people up, appropriately, as they are quali- 
fied. Be assured, however, that the full struc- 
ture of the Navy is dedicated to equal op- 
portunity and I am confident we are well 
on our way to success. ( Applause) 

CHAIRMAN LOVELAND: Here’s a 
dandy! 

What lessons have been learned as the 
result of the Vietnam War? 

ADMIRAL TURNER: Well, in 30 min- 
utes — (laughter) — I will mention two or 
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three lessons from a naval point of view. I 
am not qualified to talk about ground opera- 
tions. 

The foremost lesson we had reiterated is 
the continued usefulness of the attack aircraft 
carrier. Our carriers arrive in Vietnamese 
waters in the early days of the war before 
land bases were completed and they carried 
a major share of the combat load. 

The same happened in the closing days, as 
we were "withdrawing. 

As you probably know 7 , that last April dur- 
ing the massive invasion of South Vietnam 
we doubled our aircraft carrier strength and 
all other supporting ships in the Tonkin 
Gulf. ¥e were able to fulfill our assignments 
in those critical days which brought the w r ar 
to an end. 

A second lesson was the importance and 
versatility of naval gunfire support. Some- 
times we. tend to neglect the importance of 
the old-fashioned guns on the ships. The 
Marine Corps and the Army will gladly tes- 
tify to the value of the gunfire support ships. 
The ground troops really appreciated the 
help they got. 

They found, for instance when Quang 
Tri was under siege, that gunfire support 
could be counted on day and night with its 
regular deadly accuracy. Such support near 
the front lines is a significant plus factor for 
the troops. 


Thirdly, I think w T e all appreciate more 
than ever before the importance of main- 
taining flexible, multi-purpose forces. We 
don’t want to get ourselves locked into the 
belief that we know in advance just what 
type of war we can expect to encounter in 
the future. 

We had to be innovative and flexible in 
Vietnam, pre-conceived and traditional pat- 
terns went out the window. However, I know 
we are all thinking more flexible today — 
thinking more about the kinds of naval 
forces that can be used in other Vietnam- 
type wars, how we will be able to fight in 
support of NATO and to plan ahead for the 
totally unexpected. We must be ready to 
meet any contingency. 

CHAIRMAN LOVELAND: I am going 
to w 7 rap this last question up all in one. 
There are several questions but they are all 
basically on the same subject. 

The first is, do the Russians have sub- 
marines operating off our coasts? 

The second is, what are the United States 
and Russian ships doing in the Mediterran- 
ean Sea? 

The third is, with. Russia building her 
Navy, how soon before she will have suprem- 
acy of the sea? 

And the last-— With Congress continuing 
to cut the armed services budget, -won’t we 
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be in a position where our shores will no 
longer be adequately protected? 

I am going to wrap these all up and turn 
them over to the Admiral. 

ADMIRAL TURNER: I will need them, 
there are so many. (Laughter) Where do 
we start, John? 

Do the Russians have submarines off our 
coasts? 

That is easy. Yes, the Russians maintain 
continuous patrols of ballistic missile sub- 
marines off both the coasts of the United 
States today. This is part of their strategic 
nuclear forces. 

These forces, ours and theirs, are now 
controlled under the SALT Agreement. They 
are permitted to have 62 ballistic missile 
submarines with 950 submarine launched 
ballistic missiles. We have, under the Agree- 
ment, 44 submarines and 710 missiles. 

What are the U.S. and Russian ships doing 
in the Mediterranean? 

The United States SIXTH Fleet has been 
in the Mediterranean ever since the Truman 
Doctrine was enunciated, and it has been 
there largely to provide military and politi- 
cal influence and support similar to that I 
mentioned in my speech. The fleet is there to 
support our allies (the Greeks and the 
Turks) on the far exposed flank of NATO. 

And, of course, we have interests that are 
becoming even more vital in the Middle 
East. Three weeks ago I had the privilege of 
discussing the Middle East oil situation with 
Sam Sax, and I think we agree there is no 
doubt the U.S. is going to have to rely on 
increased imports of oil from overseas. The 
question is how much? 

We may be able to reduce the require- 
ment for oil by belt-tightening here at home, 
but we are going to be importing more. That 
will aggrevate our balance of payments prob- 
lem. We will have to export more. It would 
be unwise and short-sighted for a nation 
such as ours to be so dependent on the seas 
without having the visible capacity and vis- 
ible capability to defend our interests around 
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the world. That's the type of mission our 
SIXTH Fleet performs in the Mediterranean 

At the same time, the Russian Navy has 
grown from nothing ID years ago to a very 
formidable force. I was a Task Group Com- 
mander there about two years ago and it’s 
my belief we are still the top dog. We are 
the top dog because we have the attack car- 
riers and the Russians do not. 

The fact the Russians have put so much 
emphasis on the Mediterranean area indicates 
the importance of that area of the world to 
them. It also indicates they have clearly 
recognized the political, military, and diplo- 
matic use of military forces that I mentioned 
earlier. There is no question that Russia is 
on her way to becoming a major seapower. 

With Russia building her Navy, how long 
before she will have supremacy? 

I stated earlier that if the current trend 
continues— our Navy decreasing in size and 
quality because of reduced appropriations — 
while the Soviets move forward — r\ve are 
going to have serious problems. 

We have made substantial cuts in the 
Navy during the last five years. More than 
45 per cent of our ships, 20 per cent of our 
•cur planes, and 15 per cent of our people. 


What we have done, chough, is mortgage 
the future of the Navy. We have taken those 
cuts in present capability in order to put that 
money into construction of new, modernized 
naval forces for the future. 

If Congress continues to cut the armed 
forces budget, won’t it put us in a position 
where our shores won’t be adequately pro- 
tected? 

This matter relates to what I have just dis- 
cussed. However, I think we not only have to 
protect our immediates but we must present 
a visible capability to defend our world -wide 
requirements also. The two go hand-in-hand. 
One without the other would be pointless. 

For instance, we import 69 of the 72 
strategic raw materials needed for industry 
in the United States. In another decade we 
will be importing more than 50 per cent of 
our oil. I should point out that we don’t 
expect to have to fight to defend the sea lines. 
Rather, by having the capability and making 
it visible, we will cut oil any challenge in 
that arena before it could take shape. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity 
of being with you today. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN LOVELAND: Thank you 
very much, Admiral Turner. 

We are adjourned. 
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